












Tuts is a beautiful engraving, being a 
view of the City of Columbus, in the State 
of Georgia. Columbus is situated on the 
east bank of the Chattahooche River, at 
the head of steamboat navigation, imme- 
diately below the falls, which descend 
one hundred and eleven feet in the dis- 
tance of three miles above. The town is 
about sixty feet above the ordinary height 
of the river, and covers 1,200 acres. 
Eight streets run parallel with the river, 
interected by twelve others at right an- 
gles. It contains a Court House, a Jail, 


THE CITY OF COLUMBUS. 


four Banks, a Market-house, and five 
Churches, composed of Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists and 
Roman Catholics, with about eighteen 
hundred dwellings. From twenty-eight 
to thirty steamboats navigate the river, 
and steamboats ply to New Orleans. A 
steamboat requiring five feet of water can 
come to the place at any season. It was 
laid out in 1828, and its growth has been 
rapid, and still increasing. Population in 
1844, about 7,000. 





ANEMONE AND COLUMBINE. 


Art page 6, we gave some particulars 
of the Double Anemone, accompanied by 
an engraving. We here introduce an- 
other of the same species, differing in 
color, and slightly in form. The family 
of the Anemone seems to be large, con- 
taining a great variety. In regard to 
their cultivation, &c., we find the follow- 
ing in a little work, called “The Com- 
plete Florist.” 

“The Anemone, or Wind-flower, is a 
hardy tuberous-rooted plant from the 
Levant. There are two sorts, the single 
and double. The tubers should be planted 
about the month of October, reserving a 
few to plant early in February, or late in 
January, if it be mild and dry. By this 
means a succession of flowers will be ob- 
tained. A rich loamy soil, with a slight 
mixture of well-rotted manure, is best 
fitted for them. They should be planted in 
narrow beds, about three or four feet wide, 
finished a little rounding, with a smooth 
even surface. The beds should be formed 
Ap. '49—III. -4. 


by trenching, and laying in, about eight 
inches from the surface, a substratum of 
strong loam, and on this a surface layer 
of lighter earth to receive the tubers. 
These beds may be prepared in Septem- 
ber, though they do not receive the roots 
till the following month. The tubers 
should be six inches apart each way, a 
shallow drill be drawn along the bed, and 
the roots be pressed down into it, and 
then covered with about two inches of 
soil. The tubers best adapted for plant- 
ing are those of the middle size, as they 
will flower best; care must be taken to 
keep the eye of the root uppermost, to 
ensure their flowering well. Ifthe wea- 
ther should prove very severe, some slight 
protection may be afforded to those planted 
in the autumn, by laying a little straw or 
litter on the beds, always withdrawing it 
when the weather is favorable, and fully 
exposing them to light and air. When 
they appear above ground, the earth 


should be firmly pressed about each plant. 
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102 A GOOD MAN’S LIFE. 


When the flowers expand, they will keep 
in bloom a much greater length of time, 
if some thin light shade is placed over 
them during the heat of the day. The 
tubers should be taken up as soon as the 
leaves decay, which may be expedited by 
sheltering them with canvass or mats in 
very wet weather. When the tubers are 
taken up, they should be carefully dried, 
all the soil removed from them with great 
care, and be stored in dry bags or boxes. 
The young offsets should not be detached 
till about a month after, or they are liable 
to shrivel; if, on the other hand, they are 
left on till the roots are again planted, 
they are apt to rot. 

When the young offsets are planted in 
October, they will frequently flower the 
ensuing year. Ifthe Anemone be propa- 
gated by seed, it must be sown as soon as 
ripe, in pots or boxes, in a loamy soil, 
covered very thinly with light earth. 
They must be slightly protected during 
the winter, and in the spring the pots be 
plunged their whole depth in the soil, and 
the plants watered when requisite. When 


the leaves begin to wither, gradually 
cease watering ; and when the leaves are 
decayed, take up the tubers and treat 
them like the old ones. 

The single and half double Anemones 
are, in some instances, little less prized 
than the double ones; and even the com- 
monest ones, when planted in groups, 
make a brilliant appearance, more parti- 
cularly when they are brought to blow in 
the winter, or early in the spring, when 
other flowers are scarce. 

Thesmall accompanying flower is called 
Aquilegia Glauca, (The Glaucous Colum- 
bine,) and has large and very fragrant 
flowers, which are cream-colored, with a 
slight tinge of pink on the spurs. The 
stems are red, and the leaves sea-green. 
The species is a native of the Himalayas. 
Its stems grow about two feet high, and 
its flowers appear in May and June. It 
will grow in any garden soil, as it is quite 
hardy ; and it is propagated by seeds, or 
by division of the root in autumn, or in 


spring if not later than the middle of 
March. 





A GOOD MAN’S LIFE. 


Tne beauty of a holy life constitutes 
the most eloquent and efficient persuasive 
to religion, which one human being can 
address to another. We have many ways 
of doing good to our fellow creatures ; but 
none so efficacious as leading a virtuous, 
upright, and well ordered life. There is 
an energy of moral suasion in a good 
man’s life, passing the highest efforts of 
the orator’s genius. The seen but silent 
beauty of holiness, speaks more eloquent- 
ly of God and duty than the tongues of 
men and angels. Let parents remember 
this. ‘The best inheritance a parent can 
bequeath toa child is a virtuous example, 
a legacy of hallowed remembrances and 
associations! The beauty of holiness 


beaming through the life of a loved rela- 


tive or friend, is more effectual to streng- 
then such as do stand in virtue’s way, and 
raise up those that are bowed down, than 
precept, command, entreaty or warning. 
Christianity, itself, I believe, owes by far 
the greater part of its moral power, not 
to the precepts or parables of Christ, but 
to his own character. The beauty of that 
holiness which is enshrined in the four 
brief biographies of the Man of Nazareth, 
has done more, and will do more, to re- 
generate the world and bring in an ever- 
lasting righteousness, than all the other 
agencies put together. It has done more 
to make his religion of the human heart 
than all that has ever been preached or 
written on the evidences of Christianity. 
Chahness. 
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MARRIAGE, REAL AND NOMINAL. 


« Waar a beautiful woman Mrs. H. is! 
There is something quite noble-looking in 
those calm, regular features of hers; and 
their expression is as sweet and gentle as 
one can imagine that of Wordsworth’s— 


‘Perfect woman, nobly planned,’ ” 


“T agree with you. Mrs. H.’s face is 
beautiful in form and outline, and, as you 
say, sweet and gentle in its expression ; 
but I must say it does not fulfil my ideal 
(to use the modern phrase) of the spiritual] 
beauty expressible in the human face. 
There is none of that ever-varying elo- 
quence of expression which is the very 
life and divinity in the countenance of 
man or woman, in the still life of Mrs. 
H.’s features. There is neither thought 
nor strength nor savor in her everlasting- 
ly sweet smile. Beauty she may possess ; 
but it is the beauty of marble, animated 
by one feeling —amiability.” 

" «Well! and what more beautiful feel- 
ing could speak from her soul, through a 
woman’s eyes, than that you have as- 
signed to Mrs. H.? Moreover, I believe 
the personification you speak of is real ; 
and I account it a most fortunate thing for 
H. to have such a wife! A stronger and 
more actively intellectual and spiritual 
nature would have been unsuited to his 
mind and circumstances, and might have 
diverted his attention from his public du- 
ties, excited his faculties in a different 
direction, and it may be, have unwitting- 
ly hindered his high course of usefulness.” 

«J cannot agree with you there. It is 
a mistaken idea that strength must oppose 
strength. I believe, rather, that where 
properly suited, the strong mind assimi- 
lates more closely, and in a far higher 
and nobler manner, with another strong, 
though, perhaps different nature, than is 


possible in such unions as that you are 
rejoicing at the sight of. Such a marked 
inequality must involve imperfect unity, 
and, I think, shows but a poor apprecia- 
tion of what marriage is in the man who 
chooses or admires it. What would you 
think of an eagle wedded to a dove? 
White and beautiful, gentle and loveful 
though she be, softly though she down 
the eyrie, and neatly though she arrange 
it for his reception, she is still but a dove; 
and when her kingly mate returns from 
his flight between the clouds, and folding 
those wings that have swept along the 
surface of the sea, and borne him to the 
untrodden lands near the rising sun; 
when those eyes that have assayed their 
utmost vision—power to pierce the very 
source of light—turn to the shade ot home 
to be refreshed and revived,—when there, 
in the repose hours of life, he would 
again, in thought, unfold those wings, 
and review those vast and wondrous re- 
gions they have traversed—to whom must 
he depict the glory, and beauty, and mys- 
tery, that have enriched his soul? Sure- 
ly not to the gentle dove by his side ; for, 
grateful though he feel for her warmth 
and love, he knows too well that in her 
mind is neither scope nor power to reflect 
his thoughts. He is therefore silent: to 
the deepest tones of his soul’s voice he 
feels there can be no response: he must 
not utter them, except, perchance, to the 
stars; with whom he may feel kindred, 
but from whom he cannot receive that 
breath of sympathy which so refreshes 
and nourishes the soul. Think you the 
kingly bird’s nature can be fully de- 
veloped under such circumstances? By 
my belief in marriage, as the highest ful- 
filment of our being, the strengthener of 
our strength, the ennobler of our powers, 
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the elevator of our desires, the inspirer of 
our highest impulses—I deny the perfec- 
tion of such unions. And yet how fre- 
quently they take place; and we find 
them not only defended, but admired as 
models. 

“Such admiration is as reasonable as 
the rejoicing of the blind man that he 
had never been troubled with sight! 
Poor dark one! he could not know that 
the effort of vision, if we may use the 
expression, which he imagined applicable 
to that exquisite sense, is amply rewarded 
by the beauty of earth, and air, and sky, 
' ‘which it reveals. Such reward, in a 
spiritual form, the earnest seeker after 
unity in union may find; for sympathy is 
the sight sense of the soul, reflecting on 
the inward retina of mutually loving and 
kindred spirits the whole nature of each.” 

“ Your ideal of marriage is a noble one, 
and I| doubt not, true; but how seldom is 
it attained. And, after all, what are 
more dear than love and _ gentleness. 
How beautiful it is to see the world-toil- 
ing man finding the solace of reciprocal 
affection, even though he be denied intel- 
lectual sympathy in his wife !” 

“ Yes, beautiful as are the few trea- 
sured flowers in the prison of the captive, 
whose right it is to see and enjoy the 
whole beauty of earth. Love and gentle- 
ness are, indeed, beyond price; but in my 
ideal of the queen eagle, they are as per- 
fect as in the dove. Quickness and clear- 
ness of intellect, vividness of imagination, 
warm love of truth, and right and pure 
earnestness of purpose, are as native to 
the female as sympathy and tenderness. 
I own I am somewhat of an aristocrat in 
regard to marriage, and would not mingle 
serf with knightly blood. But the her- 
aldic blazonry must be of heaven’s stamp- 
ing; the Gules, and the Azure, and the 
Or, must be colored in the soul! Nothing 
can be more grievous to contemplate 
the loss and sufiering from ill-assorted 
unions. When, as sometimes happens, 
the woman is superior to her husband, the 
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case is still worse, for woman’s whole life 
and soul are involved in marriage, and 
her social position is less favorable to find- 
ing the substitute men generally obtain 
in outward resources, 

“Tt is a difficult question this of mar- 
riage ; youth is most naturally its season ; 
every unfolding sentiment and budding 
hope, and branching desire, bends at that 
period towards the sun of love. Marriage, 
without love in highest enthusiasm, is not 
worthy the name; but the firm basis of 
reason is not the less needful. And how 
liable is youth to mistake—to decide on 
uncertain premises—or, more correctly 
speaking, to act unreasoningly! True, 
passion lights its beautiful flame, and 
pours forth its generous warmth in the 
heart of youth; but the fire does not there 
die! In the pure and earnest soul, love, 
highest, and most intense, lives ever; 
preserving the freshness of spring through 
the maturer seasons of life, and insures to 
him who guards it with vestal care, a 
perpetual youth of the heart. ‘ Manhood 
is the season for marriage,’ says the phi- 
losopher of life; a certain virility of 
mind, as well as body, is necessary in 
order to judge and capacitate for so 
important a relation. It is from our ideal 
of what marriage ought to be, not from 
our observation of the unions, called mar- 
riages, around us, that we must reason 
and decide in the question before us.” 

“Ts it safe to argue thus on imaginary 
ideals ?” 

“T think it is: all perfection in this 
world, is ideal; but not the less to be 
aimed at on that account; else, where 
were the artist’s aim, the believer’s faith, 
the philosopher’s calmness! The aspira- 
tion after perfection is the soul of pro- 
gress; progress is the law of being; 
every pure and high desire of the soul is 
a promise of its future nature, a prophecy 
of its everlasting development, a linking 
of time with eternity ! 

“Our estimate of the worth and uses 
of marriage will greatly depend on the 
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appreciation we have formed of the mean- 
ing of life, and on the understanding we 
have of our own nature. If that estimate 
be noble and true, and if we correctly 
comprehend ourselves, we may conceive 
somewhat of the responsibility we ought 
to feel to act in the light of highest rea- 
son, when seeking to secure to ourselves 
the unspeakable benefits of this ‘ benign- 
est ordinance of God to man,’ as Milton 
nobly designates it. Our ideas of marriage 
are generally derived from the circum- 
stances and examples around us, and 
these are rarely the most favorable toa 
correct judgment. In designing the 
structure of life, we must be guided by 
truth and nature, rather than by custom 
and example; thus only can we insure 
beauty and harmony in the building. 
Each of us is the architect of his own 
existence; we are given life and the ma- 
terials to make it great and real; if we 
neglect to do so it becomes mean and 
tasteless. ‘* What is life,’ asks the wise 
Milton, ‘without the vigor and spiritual 
exercise of life” To establish this vigor, 
and to inspire this spirituality, is marriage 
chiefly valuable, and only when it thus 
rouses into highest life the full maturity 
of existence is it worthy of that most holy 
office which the Creator has assigned it, 
of perpetuating His image on the earth. 
This highest appointment is alone suffi- 
cient to denote the intense importance of 
right and real marriages ; it is impossible 
to estimate the increased wealth of mind 
and soul that would accrue to the world 
if the sanction of nature and truth were 
sought in renewing the ranks of life.” 
“¢Marriage is a solemn. thing, and 
must be a communion of spiritual and 
temporal comforts, a covenant of unfeigned 
love and peace, whereof both the general 
and particular end is the peace and con- 
tentment of man’s mind :’ such is Milton’s 
definition, and taking the full meaning of 
every word, a justone. To insure content- 
ment and communion, marriage must be an 
entire friendship, as well as a perfect love. 


“ And yet, I doubt whether, even with 
these elements, marriage can produce 
perfect happiness.” 

“T agree with you: imperfection is 
stamped upon our present state of being; 
our vision is finite, our goodness fragmen- 
tary, our temper inconsistent, and the 
natura] result is—imperfection of life; 
but we can imagine perfection, and the 
ideal is ever a presage of the future, 
given us to be an incentive to endeavor. 
I have no doubt that if we use life to our 
utmost ability, and in accordance with 
our estimate of its full capacity, we shall 
be rewarded accordingly ; full satisfaction 
we must not expect to find—it is hidden 
from us in the far ether of eternity.” 

* Do you not observe that, even in its 
present imperfect state, marriage affords 
more happiness than there are grounds to 
expect? The laws of accommodation and 
acclimation act continually, and produce 
assimilation and a measure of content, 
v...ere the natures seemed most unsuited.” 

“ Yes; but observe, that in order to 
affect this assimilation, the minds must 
deteriorate: the law of acclimation, like 
all the laws of nature, is of a beneficial 
tendency, but when its use degenerates 
into an abuse, it is no longer a blessing: 
when, in its action on the mental nature, 
it transforms higher into lower feelings, 
and lulls the restless aspirations of the 
soul into apathy and quiescence, it must 
be guarded against as a snare, rather than 
sheltered under as an excuse for error. 
In many other cases beside the one before 
us, does this law of accommodation spread 
its pacifying influence over the waters of 
life, calming and silencing where agita- 
tion and change have not yet effected 
their work of purification. While we 
take advantage of its healing virtues, as 
in the adversity of circumstances we are 
forced to do, let us be careful not to salve 
over wounds that require a probing cure.” 

“But the Marriage Question—What 
are the rules by which we may guide 
man’s steps over this Rubicon of life ?” 
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“Rules are impossible in the case: 
man must learn the lesson of self-rule; 
education- must be indeed an educing, or 
leading out, of the whole power of the 
mind into use and action; and when the 


youth has learned the value and the aim 

of existence, the man will act more in x 
accordance with the beautifnl ideal that H 
lives in the soul of every thinking being.” & 


Jerrold’s Magazine. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE SEASON OF PRAYER. 


BY CHAS. COLLINS, JR. 


Ture is an hour of peaceful rest— 
A time of hallowed joy ; 

When worldly passions—worldliness— 
No more the heart annoy. 

When life, its pleasures, vanities, 
Delusive, vain, appear ;— 

And solemn thought, and anxious trust, 
Inspire with holy fear. 


’Tis then, with fear and grief opprest, 
The burdened soul may find 

His doubts removed—released of care— 
Sweet comfort sooth his mind. 

Before the throne, his humble voice 
In feeble accents raise ; 

Majestic glories unconfined,— 
His raptured eye surveys. 


Tis then, amid this hallowed calm, 
Bedewed with tears of love, 

The soul, with transport, faith and hope, 
Mounts to the realms above. 

There, in the spheres of countless worth, 
’Neath heaven’s effulgent rays, 

In tones of joy, with angels join, 
Th’ Omnipotent to praise. 


’Tis then, though storms of trouble roll, 
And anguish fills the breast,— 

Though fortune frowns,—look ye to Him 
Receive the promised rest. 

Adore with love—breathe from the heart, 
Thy offering, pure, sincere ; 

No worthier gift can hence ascend 
To His most gracious ear. 


Then, child of dust, before the throne 
Of thy Creator kneel ; 
Go, humble sufferer of sin, 
Implore, and he will heal. 
Heal all thy sorrows, sins forgive, 
And numerous ills efface. 
Seek, then, with faith; indulge the hope— 
For grace—a child of grace. 


Say, careless wanderer, e’en to thee, 
The hour of prayer may be 

Thy solace here when trials come,— 
And in Ererniry. 

With humbled pride, and earnest zeal, 
Accept the offers given ; 

Wean earthly joys—aspire alone 
For endless bliss in Heaven. 





STANZAS. 
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Blessed are the pure in spirit.—St. Matthew. 


Jor for the lowly! They who toil 
Humbly along life’s devious way ; 
Whose bosoms bear no rankling pride, 

Nor yield to envy’s darksome sway. 


For them a sacred promise waits— 


To them a holy pledge is given, 
That souls which humbly bear life’s ills, 
Shall gain a rich reward in heaven. 
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AN IDEA OF THE UNIVERSE. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS DICK, D. D. 


[Concluded from page 99.] 


Tux farther we proceed in our re- 
searches in the sideral heavens, the scene 
of creating power and wisdom becomes 
more expansive and magnificent. At 
every step of our progress, the prospect 
enlarges far beyond what we had pre- 
viously conceived ; the multitude and va- 
riety of its objects are indefinitely in- 
creased; new suns and new firmaments 
open to view on every hand, overwhelm- 
ing the mind with astonishment and 
wonder, at the immensity of creation, and 
leaving it no room to doubt that, after all 
its excursions, it has arrived only at “ the 
frontiers of the great Jehovah’s king- 
dom.” Wherever we turn our eyes 
amidst those higher regions, infinity ap- 
pears to stretch before us on either hand, 
in its awful and overwhelming dimen- 
sions; and countless assemblages of the 
most resplendent objects are every where 
found, diversifying the tracks of immensity. 
To investigate such objects in relation to 
their number, magnitude, motion, and the 
laws by which they are united and di- 
rected in their revolutions, completely 
baffles the mathematician’s skill, and sets 
all his boasted powers of analysis at 
defiance, and demonstrates that we are 
still in the infancy of knowledge and of 
being. Here all finite measures fail us 
in attempting to scan such amazing ob- 
jects, and to penetrate into such unfath- 
omable recesses: length, breadth, height 
and depth, and time and space are lost. 
Weare justly filled with admiration at 
the astonishing grandeur of the Milky 
Way, where suns and worlds are counted 
by millions. When exploring its dimen- 
sions and sounding its profundities, we 
seem to have got a view of a universe far 





more expansive than what we had pre- 
viously conceived to be the extent of the 
whole creation. But what shall we say, 
if this vast assemblage of starry systems 
be found to be no more than a single 
nebula, of which several thousands, per- 
haps even richer in stars, have already 
been discovered! and that it bears no 
more proportion to the whole sideral hea- 
vens, than a small dusky speck which 
our telescopes enable us to descry! Yet 
such is the conclusion to which we are 
necessarily led, from the discoveries 
which have been lately made respecting 
the different orders of the nebu/e. 

The nebule are faint cloudy spots 
which are seen in various parts of the 
heavens. ‘T'wo or three of them are just 
perceptible to the naked eye; but the 
greater part can only be perceived by 
powerful telescopes. The discoveries 
which have been recently made in rela- 
tion to these objects, have opened to our 
view a scene of inexpressible magnitude 
and grandeur. Those of them which are 
nearest, and are termed clusters, convey 
the idea of a globular space full of stars. 
“It would be a vain task,” says Sir J. 
Herschel, “ to attempt to count the stars 
in one of these clusters. They are not to 
be reckoned by hundreds ; and on a rough 
calculation, grounded on the apparent 
intervals between them at the borders, 
and the augular diameter of the whole 
group, it would appear that whole clus- 
ters of this description must contain at 
least ten or twenty thousand stars, com- 
pacted and wedged together ina round 
space whose area is not more than a tenth 
part of that covered by the moon.” 
From the observations made by Sir W. 
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Herschel on other and more distant ne- 
bule, he is of opinion that our nebula, or 
the Milky Way, is not the most consider- 
able in the universe; and he points out 
some very remarkable nebule which can- 
not be less, but are probably much larger 
than that of which our own sun and sys- 
tem form a part. 

Now, on these grounds, let us consider 
what must be the extent and magnitude of 
only the visible universe. There have 
been more than three thousand of these 
nebule already discovered. Supposing 
the number of stars which compose the 
Milky Way to be only ten millions, (half 
the number formerly stated,) and that 
each of the nebulw, at an average, con- 
tains the same number; supposing far- 
ther, that only two thousand of the three 
thousand nebule are resolvable into stars, 
end that the other thousand are masses 
of a shining fluid not yet condensed by 
the fiat of the Almighty into luminous 
globes—the number of stars or suns com- 
prehended in that portion of the firma- 
ment which is within the reach of our 
telescopes would be twenty thousand mil- 
lions, which is twenty millions of times 
the number of all the stars which are 
visible to the naked eye! Great as this 
number is, and magnificent and over- 
powering as the ideas are which it sug- 
gests of the extent of creation, yet these 
vast assemblages of systems may be no 
more than asa single nebula to the whole 
visible firmament, or even as a particle 
of sand to the whole earth, compared 
with what lies beyond the range of hu- 
man vision, and is hid from mortal eye in 
the unexplored and boundless regions of 
immensity. Beyond the boundaries of all 
that will ever be visible to the imhabit- 
ants of earth an infinite region exists, in 
which we have every reason to believe 
the Deity sits enthroned in all the gran- 
deur of his overflowing goodness and 
omnipotence, presiding over innumerable 
systerns far surpassing in magnificence 
what “eye hath yet seen,” or the most 
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brilliant intellect can conceive. For we 
ought never for a moment to surmise that 
the operations of Almighty Power are 
exhausted at the point where the efforts 
of human genius and art can no longer 
afford us assistance in tracing the foot- 
steps of the Almighty through the mys- 
terious regions of infinitude ; nor should 
we ever suppose that man, placed on such 
a diminutive ball as earth, and furnished 
with powers of so limited a nature as 
those with which he is invested, will ever 
be able to grasp the dominions of Him 
who fills immensity with his presence, 
and “ whose ways are past finding out.” 
There is a species of nebule called 
planetary nebula, which are round, com- 
pact bodies, like planetary disks, when 
viewed through telescopes. What is the 
nature or destination of such bodies it is 
difficult to conjecture, but the magnitude 
of some of them is prodigious. One of 
these nebule, in the constellation of An- 
dromeda, is so large, that, according to 
the computation of Sir J. Herschel, « it 
would more than fill the whole orbit of 
Uranus,” which is three thousand six hun- 
dred millions of miles in diameter. Such 
a body would, therefore, contain 24,429,- 
081,600,000,000,000,000,000,000, or more 
than twenty-four quartillions of solid 
miles, which is sixty-eight thousand four 
hundred millions of times larger than the 
cubical contents of the sun! There are 
hundreds of nebule which have never 
been resolved into stars by the highest 
powers of the telescope. Many of these 
are justly considered as a species of lumi- 
nous matter gradually condensing into 
solid globes. For we find them in all the 
various stages of condensation; some ap- 
pearing like an obscure homogenous mass 
of chaotic materials ; others with a gradual 
condensation and superior intensity of 
light about the central parts, and others 
so condensed and brilliant at the centre 
as to present the appearance of a star 
surrounded with a faint nebulosity. One 
of the largest of this class of nebule, and 
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which is almost visible to the naked eye, 
is to be found in the sword of the constel- 
lation Orion. This extraordinary object, 
which has never been resolved into stars, 
is computed to be 2,200,000,000,000,000,- 
000, or two trillions, two hundred thou- 
sand billions of times larger than the sun. 
So that there is a peculiar emphasis in 
the expression in the book of Job, and the 
prophecy of Amos, when the Almighty is 
represented as “making the seven stars 
and Orion.” It is by no means inconsist- 
ent with any thing we know of the per- 
fections and operations we know of the 
Creator, to suppose that these immense 
masses of matter, according to certain 
laws pressed upon them, are gradually 
progressing, under the superintendence 
of the Almighty, towards the formation 
of new systems for replenishing the voids 
of space, and for giving a display of his 
perfections to beings that may hereafter 
be created ; and that this replenishing of 
infinite space may vo forward throughout 
the revolutions of eternity. 

Such are a few rude ideas respecting 
the universe. In the present state of the 
moral world, when every thing appears to 
be converging towards some grand con- 
summation, it appears that God, in the 
course of his providence, is beginning to 
unveil the glories cf his nature, and the 
grandeur of his empire, by the discoveries 
which he has led the human mind to 
achieve; and future generations may ac- 
quire still more ample views of his infinite 
attributes, and “the glory of his king- 
dom.” But all the grand and overwhelm- 
ing objects to which we have adverted, 
numerous, august, and overpowering as 
they are, are not the universe—they are 
only a few detached apartments of it, and, 
perhaps, bear no more proportion to the 
whole, than a single star to all the my- 
riads of stars which lie within the range 
of telescopic vision. Of the universe in 
all its extent, as it really exists, man will 
never be able to form an adequate con- 
ception. Yea, it is highly probable, that 


there is not a single intelligence, even 
among the highest order of created beings, 
who is acquainted with every region of 
universal nature, and the objects it con- 
tains; and that the greatest part of crea- 
tion, with its scenery, movements, and 
inhabitants, is known only by Him who 
formed it by his power, and fills it with 
his presence. 

Had the limits of this paper admitted 
I might have adverted to the motions 
which are going forward throughout this 
mighty universe. For the myriads of 
globes and systems to which I bsve al- 
luded, are in rapid and perpetual motion, 
and we have no reason to believe that 
there is a single quiescent body in the 
universe. We have here planets revolv- 
ing around suns—planets revolving around 
planets—suns performing their revolu- 
tions around suns—suns revolving around 
the centres of systems; and, in all proba- 
bility, every system of creation revolving 
around the centre and grand mover of 
the whole. The rate of these motions, in 
every known instance, is not less than 
several thousands of miles every hour, 
and, in some instances, thousands of miles 
every minute. ‘The fixed stars, though 
to a common observer they appear nearly 
in the same positions witi regard to each 
other, are found, in some instances, to 
have motions far more rapid than those of 
any of the planetary globes, though their 
magnitude is immensely superior. The 
star sixty-one Cygni, whose apparent 
motion is five seconds only—and conse- 
quently altogether imperceptible to a 
common observer—yet at the distance at 
which this star is known to be placed,* 
this motion is equivalert to one hundred 
and twenty billions of miles every year, 
or three hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand millions every day—motions altoge- 





* Professor Bessel of Konigsberg has lately de- 
termined the annual paratlax of this star, which 
parallax makes its distance to be sixty-two billions, 
four hundred and eighty thousand millions of miles, 
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ther incomprehensible by human beings, 
but which display the amazing and un- 
controllable energies of Omnipotence. 

This subject suggests a variety of im- 
portant reflections, of which I shall briefly 
advert only to a few. 

1. All the vast systems to which we 
have alluded are the workmanship of an 
infinite and eternal Being, and proclaim 
the glory of his perfections. It is impos- 
sible that such an amazing universe, ar- 
ranged with such exquisite order, and all 
the bodies it contains moving with such 
regular and rapid motions, could have 
formed itself, or been produced by the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms ;—and the 
very surmise that such a thing was possi- 
ble, is one of the wildest hallucinations 
that ever entered the human mind, and 
contrary to the first principles of reason- 
ing, that every effect must have a cor- 
responding cause. That such a notion 
was ever entertained by beings endowed 
with rational faculties, is a proof that 
man has lost, in part, that light of reason 
and intelligence with which he was ori- 
ginally invested, and that he is now 
* born like the wild ass’s cult.” 

2. This amazing universe demands the 
serious contemplation of every human 
being, and of every Christian. It con- 
tains a sensible adumbration of the Divine 
attributes—of the eternity, immensity, 
omniscience, omnipotence, wisdom, and 
beneficence of Him who presides over all 
its scenes and movements. To overlook 
this amazing scene, or to view it with 
indifference, is virtually to “disregard the 
works of Jehovah, and to refuse to con- 
sider the operations of his hands.” It is 
a violation of religious duty, and implies 
a reflection on the character of Jehovah 
for any Christian to imagine that he has 
nothing to do with God considered as 
manifested in the immensity of his works; 
for his word is pointed and explicit in 
directing the mind to such contemplations. 
«+ Hearken unto this, stand still and con- 
sider the wonderful works of God” — 
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“Great is the Lord, and of great power, 
his understanding is infinite’—“ He hath 
made the earth by his power, he hath 
established the world by his wisdom, he 
hath stretched out the heavens by his 
understanding”—* Praise ye the Lord, 
from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same, for the Lord is high 
above all nations, and his glory is above 
the heavens’ —“ The Lord hath prepared 
his throne in the heavens. By the word 
of the Lord were the heavens made, and 
all the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth”—* Let all the earth fear the 
Lord, let all the inhabitants of the world 
stand in awe of him ; for he spake and it 
was done, he commanded and it stood fast” 
— Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty”—* Declare his glory 
among the heathen, and his wonders 
among all people’—* Thy saints shall 
speak of the glory of thy kingdom, and 
talk of thy power.” No Christian, there- 
fore, can consistently set aside the con- 
templation of this mighty universe as one 
element of his religion, and as one mean 
by which his views of the great Object 
of his worship may be expanded, and his 
devotional feelings rendered more ardent 
and elevated. 

3. This subject teaches us that, net- 
withstanding the greatness of God’s uni- 
versal kingdom, he does not overlook the 
minutest concerns of his creatures. We 
are apt, at first view, to imagine that, 
since God has such a boundless universe 
to superintend, there is a danger of being 
overlooked amidst the immensity of his 
works. Suchan apprehension arises from 
a consciousness of our own limited powers 
and capacities. Our knowledge and ob- 
servation are confined to a certain mea- 
sure of space, and to a limited number of 
objects; and we feel we cannot attend to 
many different objects at the same time ; 
and, therefore, it sometimes happens when 
we reflect on the Divine Being, that we 
can scarcely forbear ascribing to him 
something that approximates to the same 
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imperfection. But we are certain that 
the knowledge of the Deity is unlimited, 
and absolutely infinite. While he sits 
enthroned on the magnificence of his 
works in the distant regions of his crea- 
tion, and governs the affairs of unnum- 
bered orders of intellectual existence, he 
also exercises the minutest superintend- 
ence over every world he has created, 
however diminutive in comparison of the 
whole. His eye rests on the humblest 
and the minutest of its objects, and his 
spirit watches over it as vigilantly as if 
it formed the sole object of his physical 
and moral administration ; so that neither 
man, nor even the smallest microscopic 
animalcula are overlooked amidst the 
multifarious objects of the Divine govern- 
ment. Man is every moment supported 
by his power, and his thousand wants 
provided for by his overflowing goodness. 
He shares of the Divine beneficence in 
common with all the bright intelligences 
that people the amplitudes of creation. 
For the happiness bestowed on the un- 
numbered myriads of beings that people 
his domains can never diminish the re- 
sources of Him who has all the treasures 
of the universe at his disposal, and who is 
the centre of all felicity. Within the 
range of the moral government of God— 
if he is obedient to his laws—every intel- 
ligence may rest secure, and confident 
that he is not overlooked amidst the im- 
mensity of being; for the presence of 
Deity pervades the infinity of space, and 
his knowledge extends to the most minute 
movements both of the material and moral 
system. ‘This is an attribute peculiar to 
the Most High, which flows from the im- 
mensity of his nature, and the boundless 
knowledge he has of all his works, and 
which gives us a more glorious and sub- 
lime idea of his character than if his re- 
gards were confined to one department 
of his empire, or to one order of his crea- 
tures; and, in nothing is the Divine Being 
so immensely separated from man, or 
from any other rank of intelligent ex- 


istence, as in the display he gives of 
this wonderful and incommunicable attri- 
bute. 

4. Such a universe as we have faintly 
described, and such a universe alone, is 
accordant with the declarations of the 
word of God, and with the attributes with 
which he is declared to be invested. 
Some pious persons are apt to be some- 
what sceptical in regard to what is stated 
respecting the magnitude and grandeur 
of the universe, as if the facts stated were 
either beyond the reach of human intel- 
lect to ascertain, or beyond the power of 
Omnipotence to accomplish. But the 
oracles of inspiration warrant our enter- 
taining the sublimest conceptions of the 
dominions of the Almighty. “ Great is 
our Lord and of great power, his great- 
ness is unsearchable’—*“ Who can utter 
the mighty operations of Jehovah, who 
can show forth all his praise ?’—« Canst 
thou by searching find out God? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection ?” 
—‘“ The heavens declare his glory, and 
the firmament showeth forth his handy 
work !"—“ He doth great things past 
finding out, yea and wonders without 
number”—*“ Thine, O Lord, is the great- 
ness, and the glory, and the majesty; for 
all that is in heaven and earth is thine, 
and Thou art exalted far above all”— 
“ Behold, the heavens and the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain thee !”"—“ All the 
inhabitants of the earth are accounted as 
nothing in his sight,” and “He doth 
according to his will in the army of 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth; for his kingdom ruleth over all.” 
A universe, vast, boundless, and ineom- 
prehensible, is just such as we ought 
naturally to expect from a Being who is 
infinite, eternal, and omnipresent ; whose 
power is uncontrollable, whose wisdom is 
unsearchable, and whose goodness is 
boundless and diffusive. All his plans 
and operations must be, like himself, vast, 
boundless, and inconceivable by morta!s. 
Were we to find the plan of the universe 
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circumscribed like that which was repre- 
sented by the ancient astronomers, we 
should be apt to think that the Creator of 
the world is a limited being. But when 
we contemplate the universe as it really 
is, We beliold plans and operations which 
are in perfect unison with the immensity 
of his nature, with his boundless power, 
his uncontrollable agency, and his univer- 
sal presence. Wherever we turn our 
eyes we behold the Creator acting like 
himself, and in no case is this more strik- 
ingly displayed than in the grandeur and 
magnificence of the orbs of heaven, and 
the immense spaces with which they are 
surrounded. So that nature, revelation, 
our abstract views of the attributes of the 
Divinity, and the facts which exist in the 
material system, all conspire to show the 
harmony and consistency of the Creator 
in all his ways and works. 

5. This subject affords a striking view 
of the wonderful condescension of the 
Divine Being towards man, especially in 
regard to the redemption of a fallen 
world. This sentiment seems to have 
been deeply impressed upon the mind of 
the pious psalmist when contemplating 
the nocturnal heavens. Viewing the re- 
splendent orbs every where around him 
in the canopy of the sky, his thoughts 
seem to have takena flight into the re- 
gion of immensity, and, by the guidance 
of his rational powers, and the assistance 
of the spirit of inspiration, he takes an 
expansive view of the multitude, the 
magnitude, and the grandeur of those 
magnificent globes which roll in the dis- 
tant tracks of creation. Overwhelmed 
with his views of the immensity of crea- 
tion, and of the perfections and grandeur 
of its Creator, he breaks out in the lan- 
guage of astonishment and wonder, 
“ When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him, or the son 
of man that thou visitest him?’ In no 
dispensation of the Almighty is this Di- 


vine condescension so strikingly apparent 
as in the economy of our redemption. 
Though countless myriads of worlds and 
intelligences are under his superintend- 
ence, and are incessantly celebrating his 
praise in the loftiest strains; and, conse- 
quently, though all the apostate inhabi- 
tants of our world might have been for 
ever annihilated without being missed 
amidst the immensity of creation, yet, 
amazing to relate! this joyful announces 
ment was made to our rebellious race— 
“God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” This is the most 
wonderful event, and the most important 
message ever announced to our world. 
What displays of Divine love and mercy 
may have been mace to other worlds, and 
other orders of beings, we are not in 4 
situation to determine. We dare not 
affirm that in other regions of the Divine 
empire similar displays have not been 
made; for we have never traversed the 
depths of immensity to ascertain all the 
dispensations of the Almighty in every 
province of creation. But we may boldly 
affirm, that the mission, and the death of 
Christ were the most wonderful events, 
and the most astonishing displays of mercy 
and love that were ever made to our 
sublunary world. As the Apostle of the 
Gentiles has declared, there is “a height 
and a depth, a breadth and length in the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus, that 
passeth knowledge.” When we consider 
the depths of misery from which it raises 
us, the heights of felicity to which it 
exalts us, the boundless nature of its 
operations, and the everlasting duration 
of all its blessings, we have reason to 
exclaim with the enraptured poet, 


“O goodness infinite ! goodness immense ! 

And love that passeth knowledge ; words are 
vain, 

Language is lost in wonders so sublime ; 

Come, then, expressive silence, muse his 
praise.” 
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6. From a consideration of the immen ' 
sity of the universe, the Christian may 
derive hope and consolation in the pros- 
pect of all the scenes of futurity. Since 
Jehovah has reared so vast and magnifi- 
cent a fabric, it affords a sensible evidence 
that “nothing can be too hard for the 
Lord,” and that he is able to perform in 
our behalf “ exceeding abundantly above 
all that we can ask or conceive ;” that 
all his gracious declarations will most 
certainly be brought into effect; that his 
promises to his people will be fully ac- 
complished ; and that no power nor ob- 
stacle whatever can ever interpose to 
prevent the execution of his designs. 
For his power is irresistible, his wisdom 
is unerring, and the emanations of his 
goodness are diffused “ over all his works.” 
To this source of encouragement and 
consolation we are frequently directed in 
the Scriptures for the confirmation of our 
faith and hope. “ Happy is he who hath 
the God of Jacob for his help, whose hope 
is in the Lord his God, who made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that therein 
is, who keepeth truth for ever.” To this 
source of confidence the desponding 
Christian is directed in the hour of per- 
plexity and distress. “ Lift up thine eyes 
to heaven, and behold him who hath 
created these orbs! Why sayest thou, O 
Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, My way is 
hid from the Lord, and my judgment 
passed over from my God? Hast thou 
not known, hast thou not heard that the 
everlasting God the Lord, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither 
is weary! there is no searching of’ his 
understanding: He giveth power to the 
faint, and to him that hath no might he 
increaseth strength,” &c. As an evi- 
dence of the permanent security of the 
saints, we are directed to contemplate 
the luminaries of the’ sky, “the host of 
heaven that cannot be numbered.”— 
“Thus saith the Lord who giveth the sun 
for a light by day, and the ordinances of 
the moon and of the stars for a light by 





night; if those ordinances depart from 
before me, saith the Lord, the seed of 
Israel shall also cease from being a nation 
before me forever.” But these “ ordi- 
nances” still remain, the stars of heaven 
still shine with undiminished lustre, and 
have never ceased to perform their varied 
revolutions, and will continue to do so, 
notwithstanding partial changes, so long 
as the eternal God exists. Therefore the 
promises of Jehovah are secure to all the 
spiritual seed of Israel, while ages nu- 
merous as the drops of ocean are rolling 
on. When, therefore, we liit up our 
eyes to the starry firmament,and compare 
its rolling orbs with the declarations of 
the holy oracles, we behold the faithful- 
ness of God established in the very 
heavens, and we descry the agency of a 
power which is more than adequate to 
bring into effect every promise and every 
declaration found written in the word of 
God, “ to afford us strong consolation, and 
an anchor to our souls both sure and 
steadfast.” Do we feel doubtful that our 
frail bodies, alter having been reduced to 
dust and putrefaction, shal! be reanimated 
and arrayed in more glorious forms !— 
that the moral world will be ultimately 
regenerated, and righteousness and praise 
spring forth before all nations 1—that the 
globe on which we dwell shall be reno- 
vated, and new heavens and a new earth 
appear wherein dwelleth righteousness ? 
All such doubts are dispelled when we 
consider the immensity of the universe, 
and the perfections displayed in its struc- 
ture and movements. For they evidently 
declare to every beholder that “ THE LorD 
GOD OMNIPOTENT REIGNETH,” and that no 
event can be beyond the limits of his 
power to accomplish. 

7. From this subject we may learn that 
it is both our duty and our interest to 
yield a willing obedience to the laws of 
Him whose universe we have been con- 
templating. All the luminaries of heaven 
are arranged in beautiful order, and per- 
form their revolutions with perfect exact- 
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ness and harmony. We may also rest 
assured, that all the intellectual beings 
with which they are replenished, are 
under thc government of moral laws, 
which regulate their affections and con- 
duct, otherwise disorder and misery would 
be the necessary result, and the intelli- 
gent system thrown into a state of 
anarchy and confusion. ‘The moral laws 
of God are intended to promote the hap- 
piness of his rational offspring, and to 
preserve the intelligent universe in har- 
mony and order; and, therefore, the 
violators of the Divine law must neces- 
sarily suffer..punishment, in one shape or 
another, either in this life, or in the lite 
tocome. And how can they prevent it! 
All the moral laws of the Almighty are 
fenced with sanctions; and who can 
resist the will of Him who rules a uni- 
verse so vast and boundless! Who can 


stand before his indignation, or abide the 
fierceness of his anger? His counsel 
shall stand, and He will do all his plea- 
sure ; and, therefore, no happiness can be 
enjoyed but in his favour, and in a cordial 
submission to the revelations he has made, 
and to all the laws and ordinances which 
he has appointed. “ Blessed only are 
they who do his commandments; and no 
good thing will he withhold from them 
that walk uprightly. 


In fine, the immensity of the universe 
aflords evidence that its Creator has re- 
sources for the communication of happiness 
in all its diversified forms, and to all the 
orders of intelligent existence, throughout 
an interminable duration ; ana, therefore, 
supremely happy must they be who have 
this Almighty Being as their father, their 
friend, and their exceeding great reward. 
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FROM THE MORNING OF YOUTH.” 
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In the soft and dreamy twilight, 
When the sun hath sunk to rest, 
And each care that day begetteth, 
Calmly sleepeth in the breast, 
Sweet it is with thought to wander 
Back to childhood’s joyous hours; 
Childhood, bright with radiant sunshine ; 
Childhood, lapped on beds of flowers. 


Then the heart was free from sorrow, 
Free from care and worldly strife ; 

Joy burst out in beaded bubbles, 
Dancing o’er the stream of life ; 

Stream whose clear and crystal waters, 
On without a ruffle flowed, 

Bearing up our little life-boat, 

By auspicious breezes blowed. 


Hope on light and airy pinions, 
Beckoned on to future bliss, 
And in bright and gay perspective, 
Made the future equal this: 

But, alas! the vision fadeth, 
As our life-boat floats away ; 
And we gaze into the distance, 
For the last bright shining ray. 


Like some kind and guardian spirit, 
Childhood memories still the soul ; 

O’er the wrangling, ruffled passions, 
Hath a safe and sure control : 

O ye mystic hours of childhood! 
Let me feel thy calm once more; 

Let thine influence in my bosom, 
Yet again true peace restore. 
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THE PLEASURE 


Ir is a common delusion of the world 
that religion consists in depression and 
melancholiness of spirits; that it is un- 
suitable for the young, unproductive of 
pleasure, and of a nature calculated to 
render life gloomy and miserable. The 
word of God, on the other hand, represents 
religion as the only source of comfort— 
the only paradise below. It informs us 
that the requisitions of righteousness are 
pleasant and not grievous to the soul. 
“In keeping thy commandments there is 
great delight.” “Thy words are sweet 
unto my taste, O Lord; yea, sweeter 
than honey to my mouth.” “The ways 
of wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.” ‘The Scriptures 
declare that it is the portion of the Chris- 
tian to possess a “ peace which passcth 
all understanding ;” if in sorrow, always 
to be joyful; if in affliction, to glory 
in tribulation. And if surrounded with 
famine and desolation; “if the fig tree 
no longer blossom, nor fruit be in the 
vine; if the labor of the olive fuil, and 
the fields yield no meat; if the flock be 
cut off from the fold, and no herd be 
found in the stall, he still can rejoice in 
the Lord, and have joy in the God of his 
salvation.” 

In addition to that of Scripture, if we 
wish human testimony in favor of the 
pleasures of piety, we can have it in 
ample abundance. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that reference is here 
made to men of the world. To ask evi- 
dence of them respecting religious joy 
would be an absurdity as great as to 
require a description of the colors of 
natural objects from one who was born 
blind. As he who has never heard, can- 
not tell the sensations produced by sound, 


THE PLEASURES OF RELIGION. 





S OF RELIGION. 


as he who has never seen, cannot define 
the properties of vision; no more can he 
who has never felt, describe the enjoy- 
ments of religion. But ask him who has 
experienced the bliss of pardoning love, 
and what is his answer? “The Lord is 
my shepherd; I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; 
he leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness for his name’s 
sake.” As years advance and life de- 
clines, his hope shines not with a less 
refulgent beam. It guides him all along 
his earthly pilgrimage, disperses every 
cloud, every fear, every doubt, and sheds 
a halo round the tomb. 

The Christian finds more exalted en- 
joyment in his tears of penitential grief 
than can be afforded him by all the festive 
scenes of the world. To him, public as 
well as private worship becomes a per- 
petual delight. Listen to the language 
of the Psalmist: “How amiable are thy 
tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul 
longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts 
of the Lord; my heart and my flesh 
crieth out for the living God. Blessed 
are they that dwell in thy house: they 
will still be praising thee. For a day in 
thy courts is better than a thousand. I 
had rather be a door-keeper in thy house 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 
O God, thou art my God, early will I seek 
thee : my soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh 
longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty land 
where no water is; to see thy power and 
thy glory, so as I have seen thee in the 
sanctuary. Because thy loving kindness 
is better than life, my lips shall praise 
thee.” 

Seek happiness in the things of the 
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present life: it may last for a mo- 
ment, but will soon die away, and leave 
the spirit to repine in darkness and de- 
spair. 


wike snow that falls where waters glide, 
Earth’s pleasures waste away ; 

They melt in time’s destroying tide, 
And cold are while they stay. 


— 
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But joys that from religion flow, 
Like stars that gild the night, 

Amid the darkest gloom of woe, 
Shine forth with sweetest light. 


Seek happiness, then, in religion ; serve 
God with singteness of heart; walk 
humbly and righteously in all his ways, 
and “goodness and mercy shall follow 
thee all thy days, and thou shalt dwell in 
the house of the Lord for ever.” 





THE DESTRUCTION 


OF SENNACHERTEB. 


Tue Assyrian came down like the wolf of the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banner at sunset was seen ; 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once breathed, and forever grew still. 


And there lay the steed with his nostrils all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beaten surf: 


And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone— 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 


‘ And the widows of Asher are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broken in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 
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LOST BEAUTY. 


FROM TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS. 


BY MRS. S C. HALL. 


In the saloon of a large and antique 
house, two ladies were seated, enjoying 
the cool evening breeze that entered 
through an open window. The dwelling 
had been altered and re-altered, to meet 
the tastes and improvements of the various 
masters into whose hands it had passed 
from century to century. Here and there 
fragments of turrets were propped up by 
modern buttresses, the modern and the 
antique appearing in perfect contrast; 
one beautiful arch still marked the old 
entrance-gate. The former strength of 
the place was intimated by the remains 
of a moat, now nearly filled with rubbish 
and portions of broken and mouldering 
stone, from which the flaunting wall- 
flower, and various creeping plants, sprung 
up, and mocked the decay, which—alas, 
poor blossoms! was soon to render them 
far more contemptible than that over 
which they triumphed. The windows 
were of every order, and every size— 
from the small loopholes to the spacious 
and modern French casements, that 
opened upon a lawn of matchless taste 
and beauty. 

Near one of these the ladies were 
seated: and if we do not longer descant 
upon the richness and variety of the 
landscape, the extent of the wood, whose 
dark girdle of mingled oak and plantanas 
clasped the green meadows, and shadowed 
the river that wandered and murmured 
beneath its foliage, it is because we would 
make acquaintance with that noble-look- 
ing woman whose countenance is turned 
towards the setting sun, and whose every 
attitude expresses dignity. How firmly, 





yet how gracefully, her head is raised 
above her polished shoulders! What 
richness, yet propriety, in her dress !— 
the folds of her velvet robe descend to 
her feet, that hardly indent the crimson 
cushion with their slight pressure. Her 
companion is of other, though it may be, 
of more winning beauty. Tie childish 
golden hair, that clusters over her expan- 
sive brow in such redundancy of freedom, 
harmonizes well with the cheek of palest 
rose, and a form that, we could imagine, 
might rest upon a bed of violets without 
crushing a petal. Her voice is like the 
breathing of a soft lyre, when awakened 
by the spirit of joy; her blue eyes are 
full of hope—that perfectly unsaddened 
hope which dwells with youth as a com- 
panion, and calls innocence its sister. 

They are both children of the same 
parents, though many years had passed 
before Annette was born, to be the play- 
mate and friend of the stately Mrs. Leslie. 

As they sat together in that chamber, 
there was a feeling of quiet and solitade 
around them which darkened the shadows 
of the lady’s mind, and sobered the smile 
on the lip of her gay young sister. They 
had both recently suffered from that fell 
disease which has been the bane of so 
much beauty. But, while Annette had 
escaped unscathed, the blight had fallen 
upon her sister, and the mistress of Leslie 
Abbey arose from her bed with the marks 
of the pestilence written on her once 
beautiful countenance too strongly to be 
ever effaced. 

It is not to be denied that the worthy 


lady had as large a portion of perSonal 
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vanity as usually falls to the lot of wo- 
man. Of high birth, and large posses- 
sions, she had consequently a sufficient 
number of flatterers to praise and fawn. 
Had she been as dark as Erebus, and as 
deformed as sin, they would still have 
sung of and praised her loveliness. But 
its character and brilliancy had been such 
that she could not move without receiving 
the homage of eyes—so rarely paid with- 
out being sensibly felt, and duly appre- 
ciated. She had been féted and sung, 
painted and sculptured, until her exquisite 
head whirled upon its pedestal, and, what 
was still worse, her heart, naturally kind 
and benevolent, became careless of the 
wants or wishes of her fellow-creatures. 
Prosperity drives pity from the bosoms of 
the wealthy : it is good to feel disappoint- 
ment, and even adversity, at some period 
of our lives; for practical experience is 
a benefit to ourselves and others. It was 
Mrs. Leslie’s beauty that steeled her 
heart; she thought of it—acted upon it 
—dreamed of it. It had gained her the 
affections of the only man she ever loved. 
One whom wealth and title could not 
purchase was nevertheless caught by the 
matchless face—that now !—but she could 
not bear to think of it. To look upon it 
a second time, thus scarred and disfigured, 
was impossible! Her husband had been 
abroad ; and the letter, which lay open 
on her lap, told of his hopes of an imme- 
diate return; and spoke much of antici- 
pated happiness in meeting again (so ran 
the words) “ with his bright and beautiful 
wife.” 

Annette had watched, with all the 
earnestness and anxiety of her affectionate 
nature, the effect produced by the perusal 
of that letter upon her sister’s mind. 
She had longed for the return of her 
brother; for she felt that now was the 
time, when her sister’s proud spirit was 
bowed by mortification, to lead her from 
the vanity of her ways, and teach her to 
motnt far, far above the world’s mean 
and sordid enjoyments. “ Why should 


such as she,” thought Annette, “trifle 
away the essence and energy of her soul, 
that God has given her, upon those whose 
wonder is cankered by envy—and to 
whose lips blessings are unknown! Her 
heart is touched and softened by affliction ; 
she valued the casket more than the jewel 
it contained—for she lived among those 
who could appreciate the first, but not the 
last; the roses of her cheek were more 
lovely in her sight than the blossoms of 
her mind, that would have supplied such 
glorious fruit, had the one been cultivated 
with half the care bestowed upon the 
other. But it is not too late; she is yet in 
the summer of her days; and who knows 
that, if Leslie comes not, it may be given 
to me—to me, her youngest anu unworthy 
sister—to show her better things. When 
the old Roman soldier was blind, he was 
led by a stripling boy—as one child 
would lead another: not that the old man 
was less wise than he had been, but he 
wanted sight, and the youth lent him 
the only faculty he needed. Onthe same 
principle, may not I give to her, who is 
ten times greater than I am, the only 
quality she needs—the only one I pos- 
sess, and so render her loss a gain?” 
Having thought so much, Annette looked 
into her sister’s face; it retained the 
traces of recent tears, and was more than 
usually pale. “I will not speak yet,” 
thought she; and, without speaking a 
word she took her lute, and, striking a 
few wild cords, began that beautiful song 
of the witty and accomplished Carew :— 


“ He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires— 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away.” 


She paused, for a moment, at the conclu- 
sion of the first verse, and stole a quiet 
glance at her companion ; but there was no 
expression that could induce her either to 
continue or to forbear. She again sung :— 
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“But a smooth and stedfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts with equal love coinbin’d, 
Kindle never-dying fires: 

Were these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes.” 


“ You are fond of the lays of the olden 
time,” said Mrs. Leslie, with a sigh; 
“but 1 care not for either the modern or 
the ancient rhymsters; why should I care 
for any thing, when nothing cares for me?” 

“Ifyou care for nothing, dear sister, 
that same nothing shows marvellous wis- 
dom in caring for you. I wish I could 
imitate it! But will you not read me 
Leslie’s letter?” she continued; * or, at 
least, tell me what he says? Here have 
I sat, the perfect picture of maidenly pa- 
tience, singing and sighing, from fair 
curiosity, to know what writes my absent 
brother.” 

“QO, you may see it all!—but stay, I 
will read you this passage myself !— 

«“ «Since you have so long enriched the 
homestead with your presence, I fear I 
can hardly hope you will continue there 
after my return; tell me, dearest, do you 
not pant for the society, of which your 
beauty was so bright an ornament ? 

“You hear, Annette,” continued the 
proud lady, rising from her seat, and pac 
ing the apartment with the grace of a 
Mary, and the irritation of an Elizabeth: 
“You hear:—Did he know of the evil I 
have suffered, it would be ill talking of 
beauty: perhaps he would not think of 
returning.” 

“ And you have not told him, then?” 

“Told him, Annette! OO, no, silly 
girl! Do you think I do not want to see 
him once more! Him I have so loved! 
But your childish nature cannot under- 
stand such love: you love linnets, and 
doves, and wild roses, and—” 

“ You, sister !” 

“Forgive me, Annette, forgive me!” 
said Mrs. Leslie, with one of those sudden 
transitions of temper to which petted men, 


women, and children, are so often sub- 
ject: “Some allowance would be made 
for a king who had lost his crown—for 
a” 

* You have not lost your crown. .t is 
now my turn to be forgiven, for again 
interrupting you. I have read of a vir- 
tuous woman being a crown of glory to 
her husband; and do you know what 
I fancy should be a married woman’s 
crown !—Her husband’s love.” 

“Granted; my husband’s love was 
what I prized on earth—more than earth’s 
—all earth’s other treasures; it is for him 
I would be beautiful "” 

“« My dear sister !”” 

“ What mean ye, girl ?” inquired Mrs. 
Leslie, with returning haughtiness of 
manner. 

“ That you deceive yourself: I grant he 
was your principal, but not your only, ob- 
ject. Admiration was your food—your 
existence depended on it! If he were 
not present to give the necessary supply, 
you took it from other hands. Nay, do 
not look so sternly on me. I own from 
him it was sweeter than from any; but, 
sister, it was sweet from all.” 

Mrs. Leslie gazed upon her young sis- 
ter with astonishment. She had only 
considered her an affectionate kind girl; 
she had not sought to penetrate her char- 
acter; vain people seldom care for others 
sufficiently tc scrutinize their minds. 
And now, astonishment at her boldness 
was blended with veneration for her 
truth. Annette continued—“ If my be- 
loved sister would throw open the rich 
storehouse of her mind, and cultivate the 
affections of her heart, she would be more 
beloved than ever by her husband, and 
command the respect—if, indeed, it would 
be worth commanding—of those who flat- 
tered; and, better still, of those who 
never soiled their lips by flattery or false- 
hood.” 

“ Annette Feversham, the philosopher!” 
exclaimed the lady, contemptuously. 
“Annette Feversham, the naturalist, 
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had 


if you will!” replied her sister, playfully : 
* May I tell you a little tale? it is very 
short, and very true. You know that 
when you were engaged in the business 
of fashionable life, your boy was turned 
over to his childish aunt, as companions 
well suited to each other. Well, sister, 
I have learned from children more wis- 
dom, more of that natural wisdom which 
comes direct from God, than I ever learned 
from men. Their goodness is so active, 
and their thoughts given with so much 
honesty! I love to hear them prattle of 
their miniature hopes and fears, before 
deceit has taught them mystery or con- 
cealment. Do you remember, the first 
day you ventured to your dressing-room, 
you ordered Edward to be brought in? I 
was well long before, and had seen him 
frequently ; but some weeks had elapsed 
since he had been permitted audience of 
his mother. Sister, you took him in your 
arins—kissed his fair brow a thousand 
times, and wept salt yet sweet tears of 
joy; they were brighter to my eyes than 
your gayest jewels; for they were na- 
ture’s tears.” 

“Perhaps they were tears of pride, 
shed at my own sad change.” 

“T’ll not believe it!—he, too, had suf- 
fered the disease, but ’scaped without a 
blemish. Ah, my good sister! you wept 
for joy—to see his brow unstained.” 

“TY did!—I did!” 

“T knew you did. I took him to his 
chamber; and, after a grave pause, he 
louked into my face, and, clasping his tiny 
hands, exclaimed, ‘I am so happy that 
mamma has grown ugly: shall I tell you 
why, dear aunt !—It has taught her to be 
kind—she never kissed me so_ before. 
Shall I pray to-night that she may con- 
tinue always ugly ?—Trust me, dear sis- 
ter, Ned was the true philosopher: he 
knew that people, though they may be 
admired for beauty, are never loved for 
it.” 

“ My poor boy !” said the lady, after a 
painful pause—“ My poor, dear boy—he 


is a noble child ! and I may thank you for 
it, Annette: I trusted him to menials; 
you saved him from contamination.” 

“fam not yet come out,” retorted 
Miss Feversham, with her own peculiar 
archness of manner; “ when I am I shall 
have other employments, I dare say, like 
other young ladies.” 

“ Annette, do not trifle now. My child 
might think those seams of little conse- 
quence; but my husband !—then those 
women—those beauties whom I have so 
long eclipsed !” 

“ Ah, there itis! I will not believe it 
is on Leslie’s account you sorrow—he is 
but one of the many! If I have wronged 
you by my frankness,” she continued, 
seeing the cloud aguin gathering on her 
sister’s brow, “ study but the arts he loves, 
and on my knees I'll crave a pardon—-and 
never—never—never any more offend. 
He loves a country life—he loves simpli- 
city ¥ 

“ He ought to have married you.” 

“ Perhaps he would had I-been old 
enough. My glorious sister! if you look 
so upon me, I'll never jest again. I know 
not why I jest—a jest isa play on truth 
—and truth I have ever worshipped. 
With reverence I speak ; it is the earthly 
type of all things heavenly. God is truth 





.—his word is truth—faith and truth are 


one—truth should be treasured in our 
hearts, dwell ever on our lips—brighten 
our eyes—shed a pure lustre over our 
features, a lustre that can make beautiful 
the plainest face. A noble thing is truth!” 

« Annette, there’s a new spirit created 
or roused within you.” 

«No, my sister, it is not new; love 
may burn faintly for a time, but it can be 
quickly fanned by circumstances to a 
flame. I loved my sister; and when I 
looked into her mind I saw but one blot 
there—’twas vanity. I feel that I am 
touching a dangerous theme, with much 
too free a hand; but you have called me 
friend—that is a title dearer far than sis- 
ter. I’ve heard you say men are capri- 
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cious, and would feed on loveliness, like 
pees, taking honey, returning stings—that 
they would rove from flower to flower, 
seeking ‘he sweetest; but Leslie is not 
one of these. We look upon the plain- 
ness of a thing we love till it grows into 
beauty.” 

“He could not look on me, Annette,” 
replied Mrs. Leslie, “ without drawing 
coiparisons—what I was, and what Iam.” 

“ My dear sister, let me tell you one 
more short story, and { have done. 

“ In an eastern country, no matter whe- 
ther in Persia or ‘Turkey, but somewhere 
im the East, there was a spring—a limpid 
snoring, whose waters were like crystal ; 
and upon the margin thereof the nymphs 
and good spirits used to congregate, and 
return thanks to Allah for having placed 
so deligh*ful a fountain by the way-side. 
The holy men who, journeying from 
country to country, drank of its refresh- 
ing waters, declared that it came directly 
from the centre of the world, and brought 
to its surface the virtues and medicaments 
that before were concealed in the bowels 
of the earth. The fame of the well spread 
far and near ; and one of the rulers of that 
country said :— 

“¢Behold! we will build around our 
spring—the spring wherewith Allah has 
blessed our land—a safeguard and a wall; 
and the wall shall be of alabaster, within 
and without—so that all who pass by 
shall marvel at the purity of the well. 
And we will set one to keep the well, 
and watch over it; and the name of her 
who watches and guards the well shall be 
called Trurn.’ 

* And all the wise in that country who 
heard the words of the venerable ruler 
declared that they were good. And the 
ruler stroked his beard, which descended 
below his girdle. And the ruler said— 
‘ Let the thing be done forthwith.’ 

“ But in that land there were more 
rulers than one; and another opened his 
mouth and spake. ‘The brain in the 
grey head is dry,’ said the youthful ruler; 
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‘and his eye dim, so that he cannot dis- 
cern the fashions that spread over the 
earth; his ear is closed against the voice 
of improvement. Behold! we will tell 
him a thing! Why should our well, the 
spring ‘of delight in our wilderness, be 
closed in alabaster, and one of such ex- 
ceeding plainness as Truth set to guard 
its waters? Behold! we will plant a 
glorious tree beside the well ; and its 
roots shall descend into the earth, and its 
branches ascend to the first heaven. And 
the tree shali bear the fruit of gems and 
jewels, that will sparkle in the sun, and 
o’ershadow our spring with splendor.’ 
And the young and the foolish shouted 
the shout of joy. And the shouts of the 
young, and the shouts of the foolish, were 
louder than the shouts of the wise. So 
the young ruler curled his moustache, 
till its hairs saluted those of his soft hazel 
eyes, and said, ‘ The thing shall be done 
forthwith.’ 

“And the thing was done—the voice 
of the foolish prevailed for a time over 
the voice of the wise. 

“¢ Where is the goodness of the well, 
and where the purity of the water? ex- 
claimed those who once had praised its 
marvel and its beauty; ‘ behold! the roots 
of the filthy tree have disturbed its clear- 
ness.’ 

“¢ My spring—my spring—my limpid 
spring !’ wailed the voice of the last 
spirit that had lingered by its side, and 
could now no longer remain near its 
margin. ‘ Birds of no wisdom nest in the 
branches of the false tree, and the untrue 
gems have become cankered—and thy 
waters are corrupt. O, that thou hadst 
been walled with alabaster, and guarded 
by Truth! 

“And as the spirit passed sighingly 
away from the well, the spring itself re- 
plied: ‘The sun shines, and the gems 
sparkle on me—what do I desire more ? 

“ And a great spirit heard the words ; 
and the great spirit said that the words 
were foolish. And the great spirit re 
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solved that he would uproot the unclean 
tree, and after a time restore the well. 

* And the tree, which was named ‘ Ex- 
TERNAL BEAUTY, became uprooted, at the 
command of the great spirit. And the 
waters of the spring were troubled, and 
mourned after the tree, and after the gay 
birds that filled its ear with foolishness. 

“ But the great spirit said, * Let be— 
the well, in a little time, will regain its 
purity, now that the glare of external 
beauty is removed from its sight, and the 
roots of vanity from its heart ; it can now 
drink into its depths the mysteries of 
heaven, and the light of Allah, and be 
satisfied with the wall of alabaster as a 
guard. O thatso fine a well should have 
ever become corrupt!’ 

“ My dear sister,” persisted the fabulist, 
seeing that Mrs. Leslie was not displeased 
at her invention, “ you are the well, and 
Leslie the wall of alabaster, and I am the 
Truth, and your beauty was the tree; 
think less of the tree, and more of your 
husband and child; and, Annette Fever- 
sham’s word upon it, he will love you 
better than ever. I will not tell you,” 
she continued, with more tact than those 
unacquainted with the windings, the 
knowledge, and the mysteries of woman’s 
heart, would have given her credit for— 
“I will not remind you that your figure 
is as perfect as ever—your eyes as bril- 
liant—your teeth as white—your smile 
as gracious; and, as for those little pits, 
—they are graves for vanity! Write to 
your husband, sister—tell him—” 

Mrs. Leslie started from her seat—and, 
after a moment’s listening, exclaimed— 
“Tt is his horse’s tramp; I know the 
sound of its hoofs among a thousand. Oh, 
that I could hide this face from him and 
from the world!” She seized a veil 
which lay upon the sofa, and would have 
flung it over her head. But Annette 


drew up her slight figure with a gesture 
and a dignity that bore a miniature re- 
semblance to her sister—and, taking the 
rich lace from the trembling and agitated 


hands of the lady, said, with both feeling 
and emphasis :—* There is but one thing 
that should make a woman veil before her 
husband, and that is—shame. The tamily 
of Feversham knows it not !” 

Mrs. Leslie could hardly help smiling 
at the tone of authority assumed by the 
little Annette; but she yielded, neverthe- 
less, and forgot, at the time, in her hus- 
band’s warm and affectionate greeting, 
the mortification which, for so many 
weeks, had steeped her proud heart in 
bitterness. 


* * * * * * 


It is again evening—though five years 
have passed since the commencement of 
our tale—and on the beautiful lawn Les- 
lie and his lady are enjoying the prospect 
and the breeze of their native hills. The 
moat has been partly filled, and instead 
of weeds and wildness have sprung up 
goodly shrubs and smiling flowers. Here 
a vista has been carefully opened in the 
wood, and we may see the beautiful 
river wandering like animated silver be- 
neath the smiles of the rising moon, until 
it is again swallowed in the darkness of 
the deep, deep forest. 

Hark! the voice of joyous children from 
a neighboring village—the shout—the 
laugh—the gay halloo—dancing amid the 
echoes of the hills; and we can perceive 
the spire of the village church—the 
church which they, Leslie and his once 
proud wife, have assisted in building ; the 
grounds upon which they look is theirs— 
the silver river—the dark wood—the 
waving corn;—what else?—the hearts 
and blessings of those about them. 

Mrs. Leslie, after many struggles, fol- 
lowed the advice of her young and simple 
sister: she became literally a crown of 
glory to her husband, and was crowned 
in return by his perfect love. 

“ Where tarries our sister?” he in- 
quired, after they had surveyed their 
wide domain, and heard the blackbird’s 
last whistle, and watched the fog-wreath 
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encircle the wood, and cast its mantle 
over the valley. 

“ She is with our children. O, Leslie, 
we both owe much to that girl, who blends 
so astonishingly the wisdom of the ser- 
pent with the gentleness of the dove and 
the frolic of the wild kid. I shall never 
forget the first lesson she read me on the 
advantage of personal plainness.” 

“ Personal plainness ! what has it to do 
with you ?” 


“Peace, peace, dear Leslie! Do not 
again awaken the vanquished spirit of 
pride within your wife’s bosom; 1 some- 
times fear it only sleeps; yet have I 
learned to bless ‘lost beauty.’ My trial 
has been turned into a triumph.” 

“Let it sleep on, then,” replied the 
husband, of whose character Annette had 
rightly judged. “A good woman has 
something to be far more proud of than 
personal beauty.” 





THE WEAVER. 


A weaver sat by the side of his loom, 
A flinging the shuttle fast, 

And a thread that would last till the hour of doom, 
Was added at every cast. 


His warp had been by the angels spun, 
And his weft was bright and new, ' 

Like threads which the morning unbraids from the sun, 
All jewelled over with dew. 


And fresh-lipped, bright-eyed, beautiful flowers 
In the rich, soft web were bedded ; 

And blithe to the weaver sped onward the hours— 
Not yet were Time’s feet leaded. 


But something there came slow stealing by, 
And a shade on the fabric fell; 

And I saw that the shuttle less blithely did fly, 
For thought hath a wearisome spell. 


And a thread that next o’er the warp was lain, 
Was of melancholy gray ; 

And anon I marked there a tear-drop’s stain, 
Where the flowers had fallen away. 


But still the weaver kept weaving on, 
Though the fabric all was gray, 

And the flowers, and the buds, and the leaves were gone, 
And the gold threads cankered lay. 


And dark, and still darker,—and darker grew — 
Each newly woven thread ; 
And some were of a death-mocking hue, 


And some of a bloody red. 
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And things all strange were woven in— 
Sighs, down-crushed hopes, and fears ; 

And the web was broken, and poor, and thin, 
And it dripped with living tears. 


And the weaver fain would have flung it aside, 
But he knew it would be a sin ; 

So in light and in gloom the shuttle he plied, 
A weaving these life-cords in. 


And as he wove, and, weeping, still wove, 
A tempter stole him nigh; 

And with glozing words he to win him strove, 
But the weaver turned his eye.— 


He upward turned his eye to heaven, 
And still wove on—on—on ! 

Till the last, last cord from his heart was riven, 
And the tissue strange was done. 


Then he threw it about his shoulders bowed, 
And about his grizzled head, 

And gathering close the folds of his shroud, 
Lay him down among the dead. 


And after I saw, in a robe of light, 
The weaver in the sky ; 

The angels’ wings were not more bright, 
And the stars grew pale it nigh. 


And I saw, ’mid the folds, all the Iris-hued flowers, 
That beneath his touch had sprung— 

More beautiful far than these stray ones of ours, 
Which the angels have to us flung. 


And wherever a tear had fallen down, 
Gleamed out a diamond rare ; 

And jewels befitting a monarch’s crown, 
Were the foot-prints left by Care. 


And wherever had swept the breath of a sigh, 
Was left a rich perfume ; 

And with light from the fountain of bliss in the sky, 
Shone the labor of Sorrow and Gloom. 


And then I prayed, when my last work is done, i 

And the silver life-cord riven, 
Be the stain of sorrow the deepest one 
That I bear with me to heaven. 
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THE SLEIGH RIDE; OR, TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 


BY H. K. 


Young people commit more faults from 
thoughtlessness, than from intent to do 
wrong ; and want of reflection leads chil- 
dren astray much oftener than want of 
principle. Indifference to the feelings 
of the aged, a proneness to make light 
of peculiarities, are, however, occasionally 
indulged in by the young,—and, in the 
excitement of the momentary gratification 
which such merriment may produce, all 
thought of the wrong, and all sense of 
the right, are equally forgotten. The 
proverb of the wisest man saith, “ The 
glory of young men is their strength ; 
and the beauty of old men is their gray 
head.” The strength of the young should 
protect and defend the beauty of the old. 

The hoary head should ever be respect- 
ed, whatever may be the outward condi- 
tion of its possessor; and neither sport 
nor ridicule should be thrown upon him 
whose enfeebled strength scarce suffices 
to bear the weight of the many years 
with which time has burdened him. 

The following narrative, which is 
strictly true, illustrates what has been 
observed, and proves that the just recom- 
pense of a thoughtless fault may be much 
more speedily repaid to those who commit 
it, than may be expected or desired by 
them. The common saying of “ waking 
up the wrong passenger,” is peculiarly 
applicable to the case. 

In one of the most populous cities of 
New England, a few years since, a party 
of lads, all members of the same school, 
got up a grand sleigh ride. There were 
about twenty-five or thirty boys engaged 
in the frolic. The sleigh was a very 
large and splendid establishment, drawn 
by six grey horses. The afternoon was 
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as beautiful as any one could desire, and 
the merry group enjoyed themselves in 
the highest degree. It was a common 
custom of the school to which they be- 
longed, and on previous occasions their 
teacher had accompanied them. Some 
engagement upon important business, 
however, occupied him, and he was not, at 
this time, with them. It was quite likely, 
had it been otherwise, that the restrain- 
ing influence of his presence would have 
prevented the scene which is the main 
feature of the present story. 

On the day following the ride, as he 
entered the school-room, he found his 
pupils grouped about the stove, and in 
high merriment as they chatted about the 
fun and frolic of their excursion. He 
stopped awhile and listened, and in an- 
swer to some inquiries which he made 
about the matter, one of the lads, a fine, 
frank and manly boy, whose heart was 
really in the right place, though his love 
of sport sometimes led him astray, volun- 
teered to give a narrative of their trip 
and its various incidents. As he drew 
near the end of his story, he exclaimed, 
“QO sir!” there was one little circum- 
stance which I had almost forgotten to 
tell you. Toward the latter part of the 
afternoon, as we were coming home, we 
saw, at some distance ahead of us, a queer 
looking affair in the road. We could not 
make out exactly what it was. It seemed 
to be a sort of half and half monstrosity. 
As we approached it, it proved to bea 
rusty old sleigh, fastened behind a covered 
wagon, proceeding at a very slow rate, 
and taking up the whole road. Finding 
that the owner was not disposed to turn 
out, we determined upon a volley of snow 
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balls and a good hurrah. These we gave 
with a good relish, and they produced the 
right effect, and a little more, for the 
crazy machine turned out into the deep 
snow by the side of the road, and the 
skinny old pony started on a full trot. As 
we passed, some one who had the whip 
gave the old jilt of a horse a good crack, 
which made him run faster than he ever 
did before, ['ll warrant. And so, with 
another volley of snow-balls, pitched into 
the front of the wagon, and three times 
three cheers, we rushed by. With that, 
an old fellow in the wagon, who was 
buried up under an old hat, and beneath 
a rusty cloak, and who had dropped the 
reins, bawled out, * Why do you frighten 
my horse?” “ Why don’t you turn out, 
then ?” says the driver. So we gave him 
three rousing cheers more; his horse was 
frightened again, and ran up against a 
loaded team, and, I believe, almost cap- 
sized the old creature—and so we left 
him.” 

“ Well, boys,” replied the instructor, 
“that is quite an incident. But take 
your seats, and, after our morning service 
is ended, I will take my turn and tell you 
a story, and all about a sleigh-ride, too.” 

Having finished the reading of a chap- 
ter in the Bible, and after all had joined 
in the Lord’s prayer, he commenced as 
follows : 

“ Yesterday afternoon, a venerable and 
respectable old man, and a clergyman by 
profession, was on his way from Boston to 
Salem, to pass the residue of the winter 
at the house of his son. That he might 
be prepared for journeying, as he pro- 
posed to do, in the spring, he took with 
him his light wagon, and for the winter 
his sleigh, which he fastened behind the 
wagon. He was, just as I told you, very 
old and infirm; his temples were covered 
with thin locks, which the frost of eighty 
years had whitened ; his sight and hearing 
too, were somewhat blunted by age, as 
yours will be, should you live to be as 


old. He was proceeding very slowly *, 


and quietly, for his horse was old and 
feeble, like his owner. His thoughts re- 
verted to the scenes of his youth, when 
he had perilled his life in fighting for the 
liberties of his country ;—to the scenes of 
his manhood, when he had preached the 
gospel of his divine Master to the heathen 
of the remote wilderness, and to the 
scenes of riper years, when the hard hand 
of penury was laid heavily upon him. 
While thus occupied, almost forgetting 
himself in the multitude of his thoughts, 
he was suddenly disturbed, and even ter- 
rified, by loud hurrahs from behind, and 
by a. furious pelting and clattering of 
balls of snow and ice upon the top of his 
wagon. In his trepidation he dropped his 
reins, and as his aged and feeble hands 
were quite benumbed with cold, he found 
it impossible to gather them up, and his 
horse began to run away. 

In the midst of the old man’s trouble, 
there rushed by him, with loud shouts, a 
large party of boys, in a sleigh drawn by 
six horses. ‘Turn out, turn out, old fel- 
low,’—‘ give us the road, old boy,’— 
*What’ll you take for your pony, old dad- 
dy ? —‘Go it, frozen-nose,’ — * What’s 
the price of oats? were the various cries 
that met his ear. 

‘Pray, do not frighten my horse,’ ex- 
claimed the infirm driver. 

‘Turn out, then; turn out,’ was the 
answer; which was followed by repeated 
cracks and blows from the long whip of 
the ‘grand sleigh,’ with showers of snow- 
balls, and three tremendous huzzas from 
the boys who were in it. 

The terror of the old man and his horse 
was increased, and: the latter ran away 
with him, to the imminent danger of his 
life. He contrived, however, after some 
exertion, to secure his reins, which had 
been out of his hands during the whole of 
the affray, and to stop his horse just in 
season to prevent his being dashed against 
a loaded team. 

As he approached Salem, he overtook 
young man who was walking toward 
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the same place, and whom he invited to 
ride. The young man alluded to the 
‘grand sleigh,’ which had just passed, 
which induced the old gentleman to in- 
quire if he knew who the boys were. 
He replied that he did—that they all be- 
longed to one school, and were a set of 
wild fellows. 

‘Aha!’ exclaimed the former, with a 
hearty laugh (for his constant good na- 
ture had not been disturbed)—do they, 
indeed? Why their master is very well 
known to me. I am now going to his 
house, and I rather think I shall give him 
the benefit of this whole story.’ 

A short distance brought him to his 
journey’s end, the house of his son. His 
old horse was comfortably housed and fed, 
and he himself abundantly provided for. 

That son, boys, is your instructor ; and 
that aged and infirm old man, that ‘old 
fellow,’ and ‘old boy,’ (who did not turn 
out for you, but who would have gladly 
given you the whole road, had he heard 
your approach,) that ‘old boy,’ and ‘old 


daddy,’ and ‘old frozen-nose,’ was your 
master’s father ?” 

It is not easy to describe, nor to ima- 
gine, the effect produced by this new 
translation of the boy’s own narrative. 
Some buried their heads behind their 
desks; some cried; some looked askance 
at each other, and many hastened down 
to the desk of the teacher, with apologies, 
regrets, and acknowledgments without 
end. All were freely pardoned, but were 
cautioned that they should be more eivil 
for the future, to inoffensive travellers, 
and more respectful to the aged and in- 
firm. 

* * * * 

Years have passed by—the lads are 
men, although some have found an early 
grave—the “ maniy boy” is in the bosom 
of the ocean buried. ‘They who survive, 
should this story meet their eye, will 
easily recall its scenes, and throw their 
memories back to the “ School-house in 
I"ederal street,” and to their old friend 
and well wisher, H. K. Ourver. 





BURNING 
BY J. N. 


Ir was the commencement of a sea 
voyage. | 

“ William,” said a young wife to her 
ausband, “to me, this dancing on the 
waves imparts a delightful sensation.” 

*“ And toume, too, as yet,” replied her 
nusband. “ But see, yonder is a lady and 
gentleman already being helped to the 
cabin. They say this sea-sickness is 
dreadful ; and we are hardly under way 
yet.” 

She turned her eyes to where her hus- 
band pointed. “ Ah, poor creatures !” she 
exclaimed, in a tone of sympathy. 

The invalids disappeared below; and 
the next moment she was gazing with 
s.rained vision over the broad expanse of 
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waters. Her eye ranged the entire cir- 
cle. Every vestige of terra firma had 
disappeared from view, and the majestic 
ocean lay heaving on all sides; the sea 
ran high, and the ship was tossed upon 
the waves as a feather dances over the 
ripples of some inland stream. 

“ Oh, poetry!” cried the enchanted 
gazer; “if thou hadst never breathed 
before, this glorious scene would wake 
thy first lay, and add inspiration to the 
dullest sense. How grand and beautiful, 
yet vast and awful, is the prospect ! 
‘Glorious mirror, where the Almighty‘s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, oa 
storm, 
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I@ing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark heaving ; boundless, endless, and sub- 
lime— 

The image of eternity—the throne 

Of the Invisible.’ 


And is this mere cockle-shell which con- 
tains some hundreds of human souls, all 
that holds eternity above us! A mighty 
ship—yet what is it to the ocean, whose 
broad, heaving bosom might be the cradle 
of a world!” She raised her eyes to 
heaven, and exclaimed—*“Supreme Ruler, 
now it is that 1 see man’s weakness, and 
thy power !” 

“ But do not leave me yet, Marion,” 
said her husband, who seemed more en- 
raptured with the atom of creation stand- 
ing, before him than with all the world 
beside. 

“ Leave you, my husband ?” 

“Aye. I was afraid [ should lose you 
in the clouds,” said he, smiling. 

“ Fie upon you!” she answered, gaily. 
« But is it not indeed a glorious sight !” 

“ Most glorious!” he replied, gazing 
at her. “Such bright eyes, such anima- 
tion, such-——” 

“A foolish husband,” interrupted she, 
with a bright and happy smile. He 
laughed outright in the delight of his 
heart, and a brief pause ensued. But 
Marion’s thoughts were busy with the 
present and past. 

“Has the world turned round!” she 
at length said, with renewed animation. 
“Two weeks married, and now flying 
away from home, kindred, and native 
land, in this swift ocean chariot a 

“ Cockle-shell,” interrupted her hus- 
band. 

“ Silence you !” she exclaimed in mock 
cammand. “See how the wind fills our 
white sails—how proudly we plough the 
billows away to—a strange land,” added 
Marion after a pause, with a sudden sad- 
ness in her tone, and a pearl-drop glisten- 
ing in her eye. 

“What! Tears, Marion?’ 





said her 
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husband, tenderly. 
love.” 

“JT will, I will, my husband,” said 
Marion, with a strong effort, and hastily 
dashed the tear away. “But this is 
commencing two great journeys at once; 
and there’s father, and mother, and bro- 
ther, and sister—I have bid them fare- 
well, perhaps forever.” And in spite of 
her struggles to check them, the tears 
started afresh. 

“It is true, Marion,” said her husband, 
himself scarcely less affected; “and I 
feel that you have made all this sacrifice 
for me. How shall I repay you?” . 

“The eyes of the young wife were 
raised for a moment, suffused with glit- 
tering tears, to the face of her husband. 
For an instant she regarded earnestly the 
look of tenderness that dwelt upon her, 
and then said with a sweet smile—* I am 
repaid.” , 

“So the sun comes smiling amid the 
rain drops, thought we, and we never 
saw the beauty of the comparison so vivid- 
ly before, nor so aptly illustrated. Oh! 
whence comes the sacrificing confiding- 
ness of woman’s love. 

Taking the husband’s arm gaily, they 
walked away to another part of the ves- 
sel; and we gazed after them as the 
blessed recipients of a virtuous affection. 
Two others came and paused near the 
spot—a man anda woman. They had a 
distrustful look, and cast furtive glances 
around—not so much from fear it seemed 
as from conscious guilt. 

“ Ah! we are safe enough tiow,” said 
the man. 

“Indeed, and we are. Poor James!” 
answered the woman with a sigh. 

“ Poor Sarah!” responded the man— 
“they are left behind-——” 


“ Cheer up, my 





“ To condole together.” 

«“ And console each other.” 

“While we run away to America,” 
added the woman; and immediately they 
were out of hearing. 

We had heard enough. Their gu ty 
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loves seemed as it were confessed, and 
we thought to ourselves, God’s judgments 
await the wicked sooner or later. Around 
us were the young and the old, and appa- 
rently the rich and the poor—gentlemen 
and ladies in fine broad cloths and silks, 
contrasting with the thrifty peasant garb 
of homespun and corduroy: while now 
and then peeped from the steerage some 
of the poorer class, in ragged attire.— 
Already we had seen the wicked and the 
pure in heart; and as we observed more 
minutely the moving groups around us, it 
seemed as if humanity was fairly repre- 
sented in its numerous specimens for the 
comparatively small number who were 
gathered in our ship. 

A woman passed, holding in her arms 
a young child. Its infant face was up- 
turned, while it smiled innocent and 
happy under the mysterious influence of 
a mother’s look, bent upon it with impas- 
sioned fondness. It knew not that the 
ocean foamed around; and it trusted 
through the influence of that mother’s 
gaze in the spirit of love, drawn from 
God, and imparted through the silent 
and almost mystical communion of soul, 
from parent to child. 

Next came an old man with har sil- 
vered and gray, leaning on the arm of 
one who might have been his son, though 
himself beyond middle age. The latter 
walked with a firm gate, but accommo- 
dated his step to the tottering, slow pace 
of the other, who crept along with stiff- 
ened, feeble limbs, while his head shook 
with a palsied motion, from weakness and 
age. As he passed, his spirit seemed to 
breathe a worldless tone of man’s infirm- 
ity— 

“ Stranger,” said it, sadly, “I am old.” 


And what oppression, thought we, could 
drive thy white locks to seek a refuge in 
a foreign land? They passed, and it had 
seemed as the strong oak supporting the 
aged tree in its falling. 

A maiden swept by, leaning on the 
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arm of a youth; and they smiled and 
talked with the gladsomeness of the 
young, whose spirits had yet escaped 
time’s mildew, and disappointment’s blight. 
A pleasurable excitement seemed to per- 
vade all those to whom this scene was 
new, and who remained free from sick- 
ness while the ship rode on, driven by the 
strong wind swiftly over the dark waters. 
The sea ran high; and as we gazed out 
upon the heaving motion of the waves, 
they seemed to have a voice of power 
which caused the proud heart to shrink 
at its own insignificance, and to tremble 
with fear and awe before the majesty of 
God’s visible work. 

But hark! Merciful God! what cry is 
heard which causes every tongue to be 
silent—suspends in an instant every foot- 
tread—produces such a straining of the 
senses of sight and hearing, and calls up 
a terror in every look, as if some ghostly 
spirit had brought: the dread summons to 
each in the midst of life, straightway to 
prepare for death and judgment! One 
long moment of acute, intense and agoniz- 
ing suspense, and then— 

“Fire!” is shouted on every hand in 
voices thrill with terror and dismay; and 
a shriek, loud and piercing unto heaven, 
burst simultaneously from a hundred fe- 
male voices, as the lurid flame suddenly 
shoots up, and is reflected upon the dark 
waters. All in a moment changes to 
wild, confused and frantic action—pre- 
senting a scene which no pen can describe. 
The sick, who had felt but a moment 
before scarce able to move, now Jeaped 
from their berths with the vital energies 
renewed by the love of life, the presence 
of appalling danger—the fear of death! 
All crowd the deck, urged by the one 
motive of self-preservation. Prayer is 
there offered in many different forms— 
fervent, natural in all—some kneeling, 
some standing—loud and silent, gesticu- 
lating and quiet—frantic, shouting, tear- 
ful. 

Forward, near the bow, knelt the old 
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man with calm and quiet features, his 
feeble hands clasped and gently upraised, 
with eyes uplifted and head uncovered. 
His voice scarce rose above a whisper, 
and as he there knelt and appealed to the 
Throne of Grace, his age and his thin 
white locks of eighty winters, waving in 
the breeze, marked him as an object of 
peculiar and touching interest in that 
awful scene. And beside him knelt he 
whose strong arm had supported the weak 
old man, with his head bowed upon his 
hands. 

Not far removed from them were the 
young husband and wife, William and 
Marion, before introduced. He was kneel- 
ing, oppressed with powerful emotions; 
but the young bride, in whom the worship 
of God and His glorious works had seemed 
so natural and spontaneous, stood firmly 
upright. One hand was placed gently 
upon the head of her kneeling husband, 
the other screened her eyes, as with un- 
blenched gaze she watched the progress 
of the devouring element; while in that 
face of almost superhuman beauty, with 
features so calm and tranquil in the hour 
of peril, a serenity of soul was beaming, 
that told of inward, silent prayer. 

Behold now that terror-stricken trio, 
who with screams and shrieks and frantic 
gestures, ran hither and thither ; distracted 
with fear, yet knowing not in their con- 
fusion whither to fly. Does Jehovah 
guide them to destruction? Terrible 
thought! Now with scores of others they 
have climbed the rigging with ill-judged 
efforts to escape. Driven by the wind 
from stern to bow, the fire pursues the 
tortured, trembling beings ; cries, yells of 
agony, groans of despair and death, min- 
gle with the singing of the wind, the 
crackling of the flames, and the noise of 
the beating waves—beneath whose dark 
bosom some in delirious terror have al- 
ready sought refuge. The flame rises up 
among the shrouds—seizes with wild fury 
the well tarred ropes and rigging as if 
they were made for its sport. Enveloped 


in its black smoke, tortured and overcome 
with the intense heat, the poor wretches 
fell one by one into the sea like flies into 
a burning lamp. 


A little girl stretched up her arms, 
crying, “ Mother! mother!” in a tone of 
childish anguish impossible to describe. 
Suddenly she hears a scream, wild and 
unearthly. Starting back, she clasped 
her hands to her temples, and followed 
with her eyes two descending forms as 
they plunged over the vessel’s side. We 
looked and beheld the guilty lovers. 
Speedy and terrible seemed their retribu- 
tion. For a brief moment they sank be- 
neath the surface, then rose again—strug- 
gled with the waves convulsively an 
instant more, and then disappeared for- 
ever. Uttering a loud cry, the poor girl 
would have plunged after them; but an 
arm restrained and held her back. After 
all hope had fled, she gazed for a brief 
space at the closed waters, through whose 
mysterious depths a beloved parent had 
just passed from her sight to eternity, 
and left her alone in that scene of horrors; 
and then looked wildly around—forget- 
ting the terrors of her position in the 
agony of her grief, as with wringing of 
her hands she cried— 


“ My mother! oh, my mother!” 


And many a heart seemed to forget too 
its own anguish, in the deeper sorrow 
depicted in the features of that hapless 
child. 

Suddenly is heard a loud crash, and the 
sad wailing of human voices. The mizen- 
mast has fallen over the side of the burn- 
ing ship! The flame sweeps on, and 
ever and anon a fresh victim plunges into 
the deep—avoiding the tortures of fire in 
the no less treacherous waters. Others 
leap from the rigging lashed to ropes to 


become the sport of the waves, which 
dash them against the vessel till life is 


extinct. 
But list now! the sudden outbreak of 
joy! Hope revives—help is at hand! 
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As the tall main-mast crushes downward, 
scattering fire, other ships bear to the 
rescue. Boats are let down into the boil- 
ing sea, perilling human life to save it; 
and strong arms ply the oar towards the 
burning wreck. Gladness fills each bo- 
som ; praise and gratitude murmurs from 
every lip; those who had ceased to strug- 
gle with the loss of hope, now nerve 
again; the head which bowed passive to 
its doom, lifts itself up in joyfulness; and 
eyes that were tearless in despair, are 
weeping floods of tears in praising the 
goodness of God. But in their haste to 
leave the scene of disaster, some plunge 
into the sea and are lost ere aid can 
reach them. Meanwhile the flames have 
increased to their height, the toremast is 
at last swept away; the hull is already 
sinking at the stern, being consumed to 
the water-mark, while the extreme bow 
and bowsprit become crowded with human 
beings like swarms of bees. 

The jib was thrown violently into the 
water by the falling of the fore-mast, car- 
rying with it the heavy spar, or jib-boom, 
with which it was connected, and which 
now supported it on the surface, while 
numbers who had been clinging to it for 
safety were thus precipitated into the 
deep. Some were washed away and 
drowned; others contrived to get upon 
the sail in the life struggle; the flames 
above drove others still to seek its frail 
support, till suddenly the overburdened 
canvass went down with its precious 
freight, wrapping all in one general wind- 
ing sheet; and the waves closed over 
them to be seen no more. 

Still rages the flame! Still foams and 
dashes the heavy sea! Still perish the 
hapless victims, some by flame and some 
in the ocean’s depths, while every effort 
is making to save. Boats throng around 
the burning wreck, rescuing some, as 
others are beheld sinking ere aid arrives. 
The crowded bow-sprit seems at last the 


only point of refuge left to flee to—all 
else being wrapt in fire. And as now it 
is seen swarming with human beings, 
that fire is gnawing away its fastenings, 
and threatens to engulph them all in one 
fatal plunge, and bury its precious load 
of life beneath the waves. The hardier 
spirits leap into the sea, and are picked 
up by the boat’s crews, while the more 
timid are paralized with terror, and re- 
main helpless in that perilous position. 
One after another, at the persuasion of 
those in the boats, a great number are 
induced to jump into the water, and are 
thus saved. A little girl seemed wishful, 
yet hesitated at such a fearful feat; but a 
brave fellow stood up and held out his 
arms towards her invitingly, and cheered 
her with his encouraging words; she 
made the spring, fell into the sea, and 
was safely rescued. Others seemed to 
have lost all power of action, and could 
not be persuaded. 

At this terrible moment, a noble sailor 
volunteered to board the wreck at the 
inaminent peril of his own life, in order to 
save that of others. Quickly he accom- 
plished the daring undertaking; stood 
upon the wreck alone and unattended, 
except by the sufferers he came to save; 
nor left it till every remaining soul had 
been by his own hands safely lowered into 
the boats below. 

At last the exciting scene and the 
deadly peril is over. The elements of 
fire and water have made their dread 
sacrifice. The sea hath swallowed up 
nearly two hundred human victims; while 
a yet greater number have been timely 
rescued from a watery grave. Among 
the saved were William and his beautiful 
bride Marion ; the youth and the maiden; 
the young infant, but no mother’s arms 
were there; the old man of silver locks, 
but his staff was gone. Just God, “ thy 
ways are inscrutable and past finding 
out.” 
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She's laid in the earth, but her bright spirit soars To regions of bliss from these 
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Note.—Play octaves throughout the Bass, and Accompaniment softly. 


Oh! sad are the s ghs for her absence I heave, 
And sad are my tears, though ‘tis fruitless to grieve; 
Yet oft, thro’ the dark mists of sorrow, I see, 

In fancy, my Mary, still smiling on me. 


> Wherever I go, there’s no object I trace 
Can tear from my mind her lov'd form or her face; 
Nor time can my soul in forgetfulness steep, — 
Her dream-wafted image still smiles in my sleep. 


[n nights calm and clear, ‘mid the bright orbs I try 
To trace her blest home in the beautiful sky ; 
And gaze on some star, tillin fancy I see,— 


Her far shining spirit 


still smiling on me. 
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